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ABSTRACT 

This essays in this volume, 19th in a series, discuss why and 
how ■ service-learning can be implemented in Religious Studies and what that 
discipline contributes to the pedagogy of service-learning. Part 1, "Service- 
Learning and the Dilemma of Religious Studies, " contains: (1) "Service- 
Learning and the Dilemma of Religious Studies: Descriptive or 

Normative" (Fred Glennon) ; and (2) "Creating the Engaged University: Service- 
Learning, Religious Studies, and Institutional Mission" (Charles R. Strain) . 
Part 2, "Service Learning and Its Communities contains : (3) "Making 

Meaning: Reflections on Community, Service, and Learning" (Keith Morton); (4) 
"On En/Countering the Other" (Elizabeth M. Bounds, Barbara A. B. Patterson, 
and Tina Pippin); (5) "Service-Learning and Community Partnerships: Curricula 
of Mutuality" (Peter M. Antoci and Sandra K. Smith Speck); and (6) "Expanding, 
the Horizon .of Engagement: Pioneering Work at the University of Denver" (M. 
Elizabeth Blissman) . "Course Chapters," part 3, contains: (7) "Toward an 

Assessment-Based Approach to Service-Learning Course Design" (Thomas G. 
McGowan); (8) "Service-Learning in an Introduction to Theology 
Course" (Robert Masson); (9) "'God and Human Suffering* as a Service-Learning 
Course" (Chris Johnson); (10) "■ Religion and Social Engagement: Labor and 

Business Ethics'" (John Leahy and Kim Bobo); (11) "Making a Difference with 
Service-Learning: 'Christian Ethics'" (Walter H. Schuman) ; (12) "The 

Interweaving of 'World Religions' and Service-Learning in a Community College 
Setting" (Raj Ayyar) ; (13) "The Role of Service-Learning in the 

Transformation of 'Islam: Faith and Practice'" (Jonathan Brumbery-Kraus) ; 

(14) "'The History and Religion of Ancient Israel': An Introductory Course to 
the Hebrew Bible" (Bradley D. Dudley); and (15) "Fieldwork in the Jewish 
Community" (Terry Smith Hatkoff ) . Most chapters contain references. An 
appendix contains a print and electronic resource guide listing 42 resources. 
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Foreword 



by Raymond Brady Williams 

Director, Wabash Center for Teaching and Learning in Theology and Religion, Wabash College 

We at the Wabash Center for Teaching and Learning in Theology and 
Religion are pleased to be associated with this project on service-learning in 
religion. The authors’ reflections illustrate the creativity, engagement, and 
power of what Parker Palmer calls “good talk about good teaching.” They 
explore issues of learning and transformation that, although at the heart of 
our work as teachers, are too often not expressed, examined, or tested in dis- 
cussion with others. We are pleased that this volume joins those from other 
disciplines in the AAHE series. Scholars in religion are often absent or silent 
during discussions about teaching and learning, which is unfortunate. We 
have much to leam from the experience of those in other disciplines, and 
this book enriches mutual reflection with what has been learned from best 
practices in other disciplines. Equally important, these teaching scholars in 
religion bring insights from best practices and philosophical and theological 
reflection from service-learning components of religion courses. 

Peter Antoci and Sandra Smith Speck note in their chapter that “the 
notion that higher education provides a vital public service is neither radi- 
cal nor novel,” and they indicate that scholars in religion and theology 
should build on “this heritage of addressing the public good." Charles Strain 
traces the evolution of what “service” means in the history of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. The mission statements of most colleges and uni- 
versities contain a remnant of a dedication to the common good. The 
founders claimed that they were establishing Wabash College to nurture the 
public good on the American frontier, directly through the transformation of 
individual students and indirectly through the education of preachers, 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers. All good teaching is local. These authors 
describe their best practices (and admit to their shortcomings) in service- 
learning, and place them in the rich context of the institutional missions of 
schools where we teach, the teachers’ commitments expressed in course 
syllabi, and the students’ goals for their own learning and lives. 

The book invites readers into a deep reflection on basic issues of teach- 
ing and learning and provides sufficient resources to enable teachers to 
determine whether service-learning components will enhance their stu- 
dents’ learning and, if so, how they can undertake aspects of engaged, expe- 
riential, and service -learning in their courses. That’s a lot for one book to do, 
but this one delivers on its promise. 
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About This Series 

by Edward Zlotkowski 



The following volume, From Cloister to Commons: Concepts and Models for 
Service-Learning in Religious Studies, represents the 19th in a series of mono- 
graphs on service-learning and the academic disciplines. Ever since the early 
1990s, educators interested in reconnecting higher education not only with 
neighboring communities but also with the American tradition of education 
for service have recognized the critical importance of winning faculty sup- 
port for this work. Faculty, however, tend to define themselves and their 
responsibilities largely in terms of the academic disciplines/interdisciplinary 
areas in which they have been trained. Hence, the logic of the present series. 

The idea for this series first surfaced late in 1994 at a meeting convened 
by Campus Compact to explore the feasibility of developing a national net- 
work of service-learning educators. At that meeting, it quickly became clear 
that some of those assembled saw the primary value of such a network in 
its ability to provide concrete resources to faculty working in or wishing to 
explore service-learning. One such resource would be a series of texts on 
service-learning in a variety of academic disciplines. As this idea began to 
gain momentum, AAHE, with the encouragement of then vice-president Lou 
Albert, stepped in to provide critical assistance. Thanks to its reputation for 
innovative work, AAHE not only was able to obtain the funding needed to 
support the first six volumes (of 18 initially planned) up through actual pub- 
lication, it was also able to assist in attracting many of the teacher-scholars 
who participated as writers and editors. 



The Rationale Behind the Series 

A few words should be said at this point about the makeup of both the gen- 
eral series and the individual volumes. To some, a discipline such as religious 
studies may seem a natural choice of academic areas with which to link ser- 
vice-learning, since it is largely concerned with questions of meaning and 
value. “Natural fit,” however, was not the determinant factor in deciding 
which disciplines/interdisciplinary areas those 18 volumes should include. 
Far more important were considerations related to the overall range of dis- 
ciplines represented. Since experience has shown that there is probably no 
disciplinary area — from architecture to zoology — where service-learning 
cannot be fruitfully employed to strengthen students’ abilities to become 
active learners as well as responsible community members, a primary goal 
of the initial volumes was to demonstrate this fact. Religious Studies is the 
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first volume to be added to that initial series, and regardless of its “fit,” it 
owes its development primarily to the vision and tenacity of its editors. It 
was they who were determined to demonstrate that, in the discipline of reli- 
gious studies, service-learning can be a powerful, indeed transformative, 
educational force. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume has been designed to include 
its own appropriate theoretical, pedagogical, and bibliographical material. 
Also like them, it is not meant to provide an extended introduction to ser- 
vice-learning as a generic concept. For material of this nature, the reader is 
referred to such texts as Kendall’s Combining Service and Learning: A Resource 
Book for Community and Public Service (NSEE, 1990) and Jacoby’s Service-Learning 
in Higher Education (Jossey-Bass, 1996). 

In conclusion, I would like to thank Raymond Williams, director of the 
Wabash Center for Teaching and Learning in Theology and Religion, for his 
steadfast support of this project. Working with him, and with the volume 
editors, has been a pleasure from start to finish. 

April 2002 
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Introduction 

by Richard Devine, Joseph A. Favazza, and F. Michael McLain 



This volume originated in a series of presentations at a 1999 national con- 
ference 1 on service-learning and religious studies (“A Future of Service”) 
generously supported by the Wabash Center for Teaching and Learning in 
Theology and Religion. It may seem especially appropriate to link the study 
of religion and service-learning, since the practice of many religions includes 
an admonition to serve, bolstered by a theological rationale for doing so. 
However, as the following essays make clear, things are not that simple. The 
study of religion in colleges and universities has become extremely broad 
and detailed and the method of study increasingly historical and phenome- 
nological. Even in institutions whose mission statements would suggest 
otherwise, the theological defense of religious claims is suspect among 
many who teach in the discipline. The academic study of religion is very 
often taken to be incompatible with a sympathetic reading of religion, not to 
mention its propagation. Of course, this generalization does not hold for all 
institutions and all faculties. But it is one that everyone who reads this vol- 
ume will recognize, and it sets the stage for much of the theoretical work on 
service-learning we have included. 

What is service-learning? For the purposes of this volume, we accept the 
widely used definition provided by Hatcher and Bringle, one linking it to both 
the course and the discipline in which it is used: 

Service-learning is a type of experiential education in which students par- 
ticipate in service to the community and reflect on their involvement in 
such a way as to gain further understanding of course content and of the 
discipline and its relation to social needs and an enhanced sense of civic 
responsibility. (Hatcher and Bringle 1997: 153) 

Service-learning is a type of experiential learning. Eyler and Giles (1999) 
may be correct in claiming that a similar form of learning takes place in a 
variety of experiential learning opportunities found on many campuses — 




We wish to thank all those who helped bring this project to completion. In particular, 
we wish to acknowledge the support of Raymond Williams and Lucinda A. Huffaker at 
the Wabash Center for Teaching and Learning in Theology and Religion; Edward 
Zlotkowski, Bry Pollack, and their colleagues at the American Association for Higher 
Education; and Brooke Foster for her superb editorial assistance. Resources for the 
preparation and publication of the volume were contributed by the Wabash Center, 
the Rhodes College Department of Religious Studies, and funds associated with the 
R.A. Webb Chair of Religious Studies at Rhodes College. 
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internships, field-based education, and campus outreach programs, as well 
as designated service-learning classes. However, such an observation does 
little to address the inquirer who asks what service-learning is from a course 
and disciplinary perspective, and how the multiple meanings assigned to it 
in the current literature are to be compared and assessed from a religious 
studies standpoint. Our contributors examine the theory and practice of ser- 
vice-learning with an eye to salient features of the discipline that bear on 
the use of this pedagogy, for a thoughtful approach to service-learning 
should take account of, and raise questions about, the disciplinary and insti- 
tutional context in which it is practiced. Although each reader’s profession- 
al context will be different, the essays suggest that comparable analysis is 
appropriate in a wide range of circumstances. 

Service-learning more narrowly considered is viewed by all of the 
authors represented here as a legitimate and potent pedagogy that can 
enhance learning outcomes for students when properly linked to course 
objectives. This claim has been well documented in the literature by Eyler 
and Giles, among others. The reader unacquainted with service-learning 
may wish to turn first to Tom McGowan’s essay (beginning on p. 83) to see 
how theory suggests service can be used to achieve course objectives. The 
course narratives that follow his essay represent many subdisciplines in a 
broad field and do not necessarily conform strictly to McGowan’s theoretical 
maxims. However, our editorial strategy has been to propose a core under- 
standing of the concept and its practice while asking the reader to note the 
variety of ways in which service is employed. 

Service-learning, we stress again, is more than simply a useful pedagogy 
for achieving course objectives. Like any pedagogy, it raises fundamental 
questions about the nature of our discipline, the aims of education, and 
whose interests are served by our educational system. Furthermore, it brings 
into focus the relationship of our colleges and universities to other groups 
that seek to shape our communities and nation. These fundamental matters 
occupy the essays in the first two parts of this volume. 

In Part I, our contributors look at service-learning from the point of view 
of the discipline of religious studies and theology, and the mission of the 
institution in which service-learning finds a home. Part II explores the vari- 
ous ways in which the players — students, teachers, the college or universi- 
ty, community partners, and their clients — are affected by the practice of 
service-learning. Service-learning offers a fresh, many-sided perspective on 
all such groups and their relationships, frequently raising more questions 
than we can hope to answer. In the view of our authors, these are questions 
well worth asking. Finally, in Part III, McGowan’s “best practices” essay is fol- 
lowed by course chapters in which each author shares his or her triumphs, 
failures, and anxieties in the use of service-learning to teach one of the sub- 
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disciplines in the field. The diversity of courses represented is matched by 
the diversity of ways in which service-learning pedagogy is used to achieve 
the aims envisioned for the course. 

Part I: Service-Learning and the Discipline of 
Religious Studies 

The essays by Fred Glennon (see p. 9) and Charles Strain (see p. 25) assess 
service-learning with an ear to the contentious discussion about the nature 
of the discipline and the mission of the university. The title of Glennon s 
essay, “Service-Learning and the Dilemma of Religious Studies: Descriptive 
or Normative?” captures well the concerns he addresses. He examines the 
use of service-learning as a pedagogy in the midst of a religious studies iden- 
tity crisis. His survey of the literature exposes the dysfunctional family the 
teachers of the discipline have become. The rebellious children have reject- 
ed the authoritative parental voice of theology in favor of their neighbor- 
hood peers — the scientific, objective Enlightenment boomers. Their influ- 
ential buddies have persuaded theology’s offspring that the parents are 
more concerned with indoctrination than accurate description, eager to con- 
vey their values and clone their beliefs. If religious studies is to leave home 
and achieve maturity, goes the modem story, it must adopt the neutral 
stance of observation, codifying the parents’ beliefs and practices while 
holding them at arm’s length. 

The older, theological children, few in number but dutiful to the end, 
remember the good times with their parents and try to understand them by 
reflecting on shared experience. They want to move on too, but in a way that 
sorts through the family album for fresh insights and understanding. They 
have their own children to raise, after all, and they suspect that scientific 
neutrality is not a rich enough mixture to draw from in shaping the chil- 
dren’s moral and spiritual development. Understanding one’s parents from 
the outside may expose the warts and wrinkles they wish to hide, but it 
could also overlook that parental wisdom children find it so difficult to 
acknowledge. 

After carefully surveying this disciplinary melodrama, Glennon muses 
over the proposed adoption of a new family member, service-learning. If the 
prospective adoptee could claim neutrality in the family debate, a mere tool 
for objectively viewing the parents, the scientific children might be persuad- 
ed to sign the papers. But Glennon is skeptical. The child up for adoption has 
a history, and her values are well known. She is socially responsible, with a 
vision of the common good and an agenda of personal transformation. An 
unscientific poll conducted by Glennon of religious studies faculty who 
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employ service-learning reveals that those who adopt this pedagogy antici- 
pate its transformation of students into good community members and 
socially responsible citizens. He concludes this provocative essay by com- 
mending adoption to those who view religious studies, and education more 
generally as rightly embracing transformational goals for its students. Thus 
he predicts, and seems willing to accept, a deepened division within the reli- 
gious studies family over the question of whether to adopt the pedagogy of 
service-learning. 

Charles Strain, in “Creating the Engaged University: Service-Learning, 
Religious Studies, and Institutional Mission,” guides the reader’s reflections 
on the place of service-learning within the framework of institutional mis- 
sion. Both a faculty member and an administrator at DePaul, Strain played 
a prominent role in that university’s recent revision of its mission. For the 
first time in its history, DePaul articulated as one of its three institutional 
goals the development of educationally related programs and services “that 
will have significant social impact and will give concrete expression to the 
University’s Vincentian Mission.” 

Strain’s recounting of the DePaul family saga suggests how it arrived at 
such a place and offers his assessment of that location. Like other essayists 
in this volume, he takes his bqarings by consulting the map of higher edu- 
cation drawn by Ernest Boyer. Boyer traces the route of those who have come 
to inhabit the modem university, and we soon recognize ourselves as mem- 
bers of this party of travelers. At the end of the modem journey, the voyagers 
arrive at “a faculty-centered/research-centered model of scholarship.” 
Strain, who will be viewed by family members as either disgruntled or pre- 
cocious, does not suggest that we forsake entirely our new home. He does 
urge, however, a recognition that our journey has arrived, paradoxically, at 
no place. The modem scholars who adopt, in Thomas Nagel’s (1986) felici- 
tous phrase, “the view from nowhere,” fail to attend to place. As a result, the 
institutions they inhabit tend not to be engaged in their surroundings. Like 
a family that divides its attention between the scrapbook and planning the 
next adventure, there is no time to care for the yard or paint the house. 

Paradoxically, if the university would journey further, it first must plant 
its feet on the ground and begin to explore its more immediate surround- 
ings. Responding to local needs, it must scatter its rich resources as it walks 
a path through pressing social, civic, and ethical terrain. Instead of a distant 
horizon, we should look at the children, the schools, and the cities that are 
landmarks of any family’s particular location. Like the once popular bumper 
sticker, Strain believes our institutions would do well to think globally and 
act locally. 

Strain’s narration of the DePaul family history leaves us with two rather 
surprising conclusions. For one, there are many paths that lead to service- 
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learning and community engagement, and the place for such activities fits 
“not only with the mission of a land-grant or religiously affiliated institution 
but potentially with the mission of any college or university” (see p. 30). 
Strain’s second conclusion to some degree challenges the bias of the 
Enlightenment children in our dysfunctional religious studies family In 
Strain’s experience, religious studies students engaged in service think more 
clearly about religiously motivated change when their service involvement 
is not an identifiably religious one. Such service provides an analogue to the 
forms of ultimate transformation studied by our discipline without requir- 
ing commitment to an explicitly religious practice. Strain is thus led to pro- 
pose that religious studies might well take the lead among disciplines in cre- 
ating a multitude of practices within the university, including community 
service, that illuminate one another. 

Part II: Service-Learning and Its Communities 

Part II of the volume offers three essays that look at the communities 
engaged by service-learning, each with an eye to particular ways in which 
theology and religious studies guide such engagement. 

Whatever one’s view of the nature of our discipline, Keith Morton 
reminds us, in “Making Meaning: Reflections on Community, Service, and 
Learning” (p. 41), that undergraduate students engage in the process of mak- 
ing meaning. Scientific offspring may wish to raise their own children in the 
tradition of objective analysis, eschewing normative discussion of any kind. 
But this, too, is a way of making meaning. Morton, a cultural historian and 
storyteller, thinks our culture in general is as dysfunctional — fragmented is 
his term — as the religious studies family. Perhaps he sees the latter as 
symptomatic of the former. In Morton’s view, students sense that fragmen- 
tation and are engaged in the task of seeking wholeness in the face of such 
recognition. Morton proposes a form of family therapy, as it were, to help his 
students find the wholeness they seek. Indeed, he finds the attraction of 
community service in its promise of a transformed understanding of the self 
and the world it inhabits. Morton believes that we can see this process at 
work in the stories of others. For him, these stories are a kind of therapy for 
fragmented family members in search of wholeness. 

The stories selected and artfully woven together by Morton belong to 
Jane Addams and Dorothy Day, his own story as shaped by a period in 
Bangladesh, and those of his students. Morton is persuaded that Addams 
found it necessary to create Hull House as a way of making herself whole 
again. Day, like Addams, sought to link love and community. Both saw mod- 
ern economic values as creating conditions that give rise to charity. Both 
viewed charity as inimical to persons and community. Against this historical 
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backdrop, Morton’s story and those of his students gain added depth in the 
search for service that moves from a “thin” form of charity to a “thick” expe- 
rience of process. 

Reading “On En/Countering the Other” (p. 55) by Liz Bounds, Bobbi 
Patterson, and Tina Pippin is an exercise in uncovering constructions of the 
other that flow from family circumstances. Although other essayists make a 
similar point, this contribution, which shows intimate acquaintance with 
discussions of representation in anthropology and literary criticism, makes 
this concern focal. Strong advocates of service-learning, Bounds, Patterson, 
and Pippin nevertheless are keenly aware of the danger in perpetuating 
dehumanizing models of service. Like Morton, their answer is family thera- 
py, but in this case we must expose the sources of cultural fragmentation. 
The self in relation to the other is the therapeutic subject, and we find that 
the other to which the self is related has many faces. The other is encountered 
not only in the one served. We find the other also in our students, academic 
institutions, and ourselves. 

In probing their experience, the authors invite readers to bring to self- 
consciousness their own constructions of the other and the power relation- 
ships entailed by the ways the other is viewed. The stakes are high in their 
estimation. Without such self-awareness, we cannot identify the forms of 
knowledge our academic institutions resist or the implications that follow 
from those they welcome. Assuming a liberal democratic and multicultural 
society prevails, the task of engaging the other is central. Where, if not in the 
academy, will this task be carried out? Service-learning is the pedagogy, p.er- 
haps, that shows significant promise in prompting in student, teacher, and 
institution a reflexive awareness of the other. Accepting its challenge, the 
authors articulate the questions raised by their experience with service- 
learning in teaching religion. 

Peter Antoci and Sandra Smith Speck, in “Service-Learning and 
Community Partnerships: Curricula of Mutuality” (p. 69), begin by placing ser- 
vice-learning in the context of the university’s historic mandate of public ser- 
vice. So engrained is the habit of seeing faculty and research as central to the 
university’s mission that we ignore the historically fundamental issue of the 
public served. Antoci and Smith Speck’s guide in setting the record straight is 
again Ernest Boyer. Placed in historical context, service-learning’s bid to delin- 
eate, or at least contribute to, a contemporary discussion of the university’s 
public mission is hardly exceptional. Furthermore, since religious studies 
transmits and critically engages traditions of reflection on the good, it should 
occupy a central place in the academy’s discussion of its public mission. 

Returning to the theme of Strain’s essay, Antoci and Smith Speck offer 
their own reflection on the nature of the engaged university and engaged 
learning. Their candor will likely roil the members of our dysfunctional fam- 
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ily. Whether dispassionate analysts of religious phenomena or proponents of 
religion’s normative claims, faculty enjoy and embrace their title to author- 
ity It is that identity the authors contend, that all family members should 
be willing to place in question as they create “curricula of mutuality” As 
good parents know, one cannot both invite others to share in shaping one s 
children and maintain control of the outcome. If Antoci and Smith Speck are 
correct, the outcome is worth the effort. 

We append to this section Beth Blissman’s (p. 77) related reflections on 
curricula of mutuality, reflections first delivered as part of a panel on this 
theme at that 1999 “A Future of Service” conference. Blissman provides an 
example of the use of disciplinary reflection in forming one university’s 
response to the challenge of mutuality. What is especially interesting is her 
attempt to expand mutuality beyond the social to include the ecological. In 
her view, no responsible educational initiative can neglect the fragile eco- 
logical context of which we are becoming increasingly aware. 

Part III: Course Chapters 

The final section of the volume is made up of case studies involving the use 
of service-learning in subdisciplines of religious studies. Each author intro- 
duces a description of his or her course with an explanation of why service- 
learning was used and a candid account of successes and failures. The stud- 
ies embody variety in two ways. First, they include the most obvious course 
utilization of service-learning, namely, an ethics course, but also less obvi- 
ous courses — Islam, Jewish studies, comparative religion, and Hebrew Bible, 
for example. We hope this variety will stimulate reflection on how service- 
learning might be used in virtually any religious studies class. 

Second, the way service is employed does not conform to a single defin- 
ition or set of practices. Some configurations of the service component blur 
the lines between the customary use of service and other forms of experi- 
ential learning. Eyler and Giles, cited earlier, find it impossible and perhaps 
unwise to offer a purportedly adequate definition of all current service- 
related pedagogies. We find at best, invoking our metaphor one last time, a 
family resemblance among the conceptions and practices here represented. 

It does not follow, however, that we have no guidance on what makes for 
good service-learning. The essay by Tom McGowan records the effort of one 
campus to develop criteria for sound service-learning practice and to evalu- 
ate efforts to use it. We invited each case study contributor to Part III to 
respond, at least implicitly, to McGowan’s work, and we invite readers to 
keep in mind his analysis as they reflect on the way in which the case stud- 
ies model service-learning practice. As McGowan notes, and our essayists 
emphasize, service-learning encounters with the other can profoundly chal- 



lenge a student’s self-understanding, and no discipline better grasps than 
does ours the dynamics of such self-awareness or the possibilities for per- 
sonal and social transformation. Whatever one’s view of religion and the 
study of it, service-learning offers a way of accessing what lies at the heart 
of the religious experience and the traditions it has shaped. We offer this vol- 
ume as a guide to reflection on the prospects and promise of using service- 
learning in theology and religious studies. 



Note 

1. “A Future of Service: A National Conference on Service-Learning in 
Theology/Religious Studies” was a preconference to the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Religion held November 18, 1999, in Boston. 
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Service-Learning and the Dilemma of Religious 
Studies: Descriptive or Normative? 



by Fred Glennon 

The current interest in service-learning in higher education has spilled over 
into the discipline of religious studies. Many faculty members are using ser- 
vice-learning as a pedagogical tool. This concerns some professors, who 
wonder whether or not service-learning commits a course or department to 
a value-laden agenda in its pedagogy. By incorporating service-learning, does 
a religious studies professor or department run the risk of undermining an 
academic approach to the study of religion, with its emphasis on tolerance 
and neutrality (value-laden terms themselves), by connecting students with 
committed practitioners who advocate particular religious perspectives and 
values? 

The issue is more complex than this. What is also at stake is the under- 
standing of the nature of religion and the discipline of religious studies. Is 
religion simply a phenomenon of human experience, or does it seek change 
in society or in individuals? Is the study of religion an objective and descrip- 
tive discipline, such that those who study it should approach it in a detached 
way? Or is the only way to study religion to become involved with it, even to 
embrace it? If religion makes normative claims on its participants, can the 
responsible scholar avoid articulating and evaluating those claims? 

In addition, this issue raises questions about the relationship between 
epistemology and pedagogy. Is experience valuable or not in learning about 
religion? How do we know what we know? Is it purely from objective, disin- 
terested observation? Or does engagement with the subject in some way 
critically affect our knowing? Does the answer to this question affect how 
we should teach the subject matter? 

There are also questions about service-learning. Even if one values expe- 
rience in the educational process, it does not necessarily mean one would 
gravitate toward service-learning. Why do people choose service-learning, 
with all of the difficulties inherent in the word service? Is service-learning 
simply a good way to help students learn the content of the course, or is it 
also about moving students outside the narrow confines of self-interest 
toward a commitment to the common good? Why would a faculty member 
utilize service-learning? It is a more time-consuming pedagogical approach. 
Is the reason intrinsic? It is one of the best ways for students to learn. Is this 
intrinsic motivation sufficient? 

This essay addresses these questions about the use of service-learning 
in religious studies by analyzing what practitioners say on surveys I distrib- 
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uted to professors and departments in undergraduate programs across the 
country. What that analysis and this essay suggest is that service-learning is 
not for everyone who teaches religious studies, especially not for those who 
take an objectivist approach to the discipline. Service-learning can, howev- 
er, be a valuable pedagogical tool for teachers and students of religion who 
want to engage religious phenomena experientially and who affirm higher 
education’s role in promoting commitment to the common good. Before get- 
ting to that analysis, however, this paper sets the stage by exploring debates 
within religious studies and among advocates of service-learning about the 
approach each should take. 

Religious Studies: Scientific or Confessional? 

Debate exists about the definition and nature of religious studies as an aca- 
demic discipline, a debate that has implications for the epistemology and 
pedagogy of those who study and teach it. The roots of the debate extend to 
the attempt by religious studies to differentiate itself from theology and to 
establish its own identity within the university as a fixed field of study, along 
the lines of the humanities and the social sciences yet distinct from them. 1 
This desire on the part of the discipline to specify its own niche has created 
an identity crisis for religious studies, straddling the fence between inter- 
preting data religiously (theology) and interpreting religious data (the 
human and social sciences) (Smith 1988). At a time of institutional downsiz- 
ing, this crisis leaves religious studies vulnerable. By separating itself from 
other fields of study, especially the humanities, religious studies has had a 
difficult time justifying its existence (Juschka 1997). 

To resolve this identity crisis, many in the field of religious studies have 
adopted the identity and epistemology of the scientist 2 and see religious 
studies as “scientific,” which Donald Wiebe defines as “the attempt only to 
understand and explain [an] activity rather than to be involved in it” (1998: 
95). 3 He suggests that the only way the academic study of religion can be 
taken seriously as a contributor to human knowledge is through accepting 
the objective stance of the dispassionate observer that is the norm for sci- 
entific knowledge at the university level. 4 Those who adopt this identity fear 
that any religious orientation on the part of the scholar (some use the terms 
impassioned participant or confessional practitioner) could become a disguised 
form of indoctrination. The attempt will be made to persuade students and 
others of the truth of particular religious perspectives or values, making nor- 
mative claims upon them. Wiebe argues that this could have disastrous 
results for the discipline and the university: 
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A study of religion directed toward spiritual liberation of the individual or 
of the human race as a whole , toward the moral welfare of the human race, 
or toward any ulterior end other than that of knowledge itself, should not 
find a home in the university; for if allowed in, its sectarian concerns can 
only contaminate the quest for a scientific knowledge of religions and will 
eventually undermine the very institution from which it originally sought 
its legitimation. (1998: 97) 

The only way to eliminate this risk is for scholars in religious studies not 
to invest themselves in the data but to be neutral observers and to use their 
interpretive skills to reveal the truth about religious phenomena. 

While agreeing with Wiebe’s concerns about indoctrination, many pro- 
fessors in religious studies find an objective, scientific approach both episte- 
mologically and pedagogically unsatisfactory. They contend that religious 
studies, as a discipline, is at its most crude when it “uses an ideology of aca- 
demic neutrality which presumes a cool, objective approach to the phe- 
nomena of religions” (Ford 1998: 5). The reason is that they see this approach 
as a misguided attempt by the scientist to distance the subject from the sub- 
jects (professors and students) in the name of objectivity and neutrality. 

Parker Palmer argued recently that there is an intricate connection 
among epistemology, pedagogy, and ethics. The relationship of the knower to 
the known becomes the basis for the relationship between the actor and the 
world upon which he or she acts. In an objective, scientific epistemology, 
what is known is kept at arm’s length; thus, teachers and students are dis- 
connected from what they know. Passion and subjectivity are seen as vices, 
not virtues. Why? Palmer writes, “When a thing ceases to be an object and 
becomes a vital, interactive part of our lives ... it might get a grip on us, bias- 
ing us toward it, thus threatening the purity of our knowledge once again" 
(1998: 51). This, of course, is Wiebe’s concern. 

Such an approach, many contend, does not do justice to the religious 
phenomena in question. One of the claims in religious studies, especially in 
introductory textbooks, is that religions provide people with a way of gener- 
ating meaning and order in their lives. 5 Religions enable individuals and 
communities to make sense of experiences that are a vital part of their lives. 
By treating religion as an object and not a subject, the “scientific” approach 
to the study of religion does not fully grasp the essence of religions and their 
vitality. 

Nor does the scientific approach do justice to the passion many stu- 
dents and teachers of religion have for knowing the subject. In our post- 
modern world, there are no neutral observers or universal audiences. Both 
what one believes and the audience one addresses shape what one has to 
say (and even how one teaches). Many teachers and students of religion seek 
to bring already acquired knowledge of and experiences with religion into 
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dialogue with their study of religion. Thus, they proceed from a different 
epistemological starting point. As Parker Palmer writes, “Knowing of any sort 
is relational, animated by a desire to come into deeper community with 
what we know” (1998: 54). Subjective knowledge and experiences may 
indeed become what Dewey called miseducative ; they may arrest or distort 
future learning and experience (1997: 25). But they do not have to do so. Our 
concern should not be to exclude these experiences, as the scientist seeks to 
do, but to enable them to emerge in the discussion of religion in a way that 
is inclusive and respectful, and leads to new insight and understanding. 

Finally, the scientific approach may not only distort our relationship 
with what and how we know; according to Palmer, such an epistemology 
may even be morally deforming, because it sets students at a distance from 
what they know. As a result, it keeps them from taking responsibility for 
their knowledge or taking action in response to it (1998). This runs counter 
to what many who teach religious studies intend. Warren Frisina argues that 
the purpose of higher education is not only the expansion of knowledge, as 
Wiebe contends, but also “the enlargement of meaning which is the ultimate 
object of the educating act” (1997: 30). It is here that the humanities in gen- 
eral, and religious studies in particular, can make significant contributions. 
Religious studies is one of the places where teachers and students ask, Who 
are we? What can we know? What shall we become? Our literatures, 
philosophies, and histories have always provided a critical moral and ethical 
edge and engendered transformative experiences for students. Thus, contra 
Wiebe, Frisina contends that what we do should contribute significantly “to 
the intellectual, moral, and yes (though not in the way it is usually under- 
stood), spiritual development of our students” and “directly to the overall 
health and well-being of the community” (1997: 33). If we lose these contri- 
butions, it is difficult to see how we can continue to gain support from a 
skeptical public that questions the value of religious studies. 6 

Making these contributions may require that we reject both the objec- 
tivism scientific and the apologetic, indoctrinating approaches to the study of 
religion, as many teachers of religion have sought to do. Brian Malley sug- 
gests we need an “engaged religious studies” that pushes us to address real- 
world problems faced by communities and contributes to deliberations of 
policymakers who have the responsibility for resolving them (1997). Stephen 
Webb proposes a “confessional” approach. This approach, he contends, 
understands and accepts the postmodern reality that one’s location affects 
what one teaches — rather than assuming a higher level of objectivity than 
is really possible. It does not close out inquiry, as the scientist fears, but gen- 
erates space within the classroom where people can bring their own per- 
spectives and subject them to public discourse and discussion. As a result, 
discussions become more engaging and more honest, reflecting faculty and 
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student concern for and interest in the existential questions religions seek 
to answer (1999). Peter Hodgson argues for a “transformative” pedagogy, one 
that forms both students and teachers of religion in ways that enable them 
“to live humanly in the world, and transforms them toward an end or vision 
of human flourishing” (1999: 69). 

One may find other formulations that seek to distinguish the study and 
teaching of religion from both scientific and indoctrinating approaches. But 
all these approaches tend to share a common perspective: Religion can be 
understood and taught “as a live option,” a phenomenon that has the poten- 
tial to change lives (Webb 1999: 149). Rather than fearing that religious phe- 
nomena and experiences will taint or bias their knowledge and teaching of 
it, the “live option” approach embraces those phenomena and experiences, 
and invite their students to do the same, conceding that all knowing is rela- 
tional, and that in this truth lies the possibility that we will “have encoun- 
ters and exchanges that will inevitably alter us” (Palmer 1998: 54). 

Service-Learning: Is It Value Neutral? 

Similar concerns about how we know, academic rigor, advocacy, and indoc- 
trination exist among practitioners of service-learning. Researchers suggest 
that some professors resist incorporating service or social values into their 
classrooms because they fear doing so would move education “from enlight- 
enment to indoctrination” (Delve, Mintz, and Stewart 1990: 2) and get in the 
way of objectivity (Eyler and Giles 1999: 131). 

In response, there has been a growing movement among some advo- 
cates to emphasize service-learning’s academic side. They feel the only way 
for service-learning to have academic credibility in higher education is to 
ensure its connection with the classroom (hence the phrase academic service- 
learning). This is the argument Zlotkowski makes when he suggests that ser- 
vice-learning is not just about social commitment but also about academic 
rigor, maintaining that service-learning enhances academic effectiveness 
(1998). Similarly, Jeffrey Howard stresses that academic service-learning is a 
pedagogical model, not a social responsibility model. Service-learning is not 
an add-on experience to a course but functions as “a critical learning com- 
plement to the academic goals of the course” (1998: 21-22). 7 In this case, 
learning becomes a blend of experiences that happen inside and outside the 
classroom. This mandates that the service be relevant to the academic 
course of study. This is significant because it suggests that some forms of 
community service make no sense for some courses (for example, serving in 
a soup kitchen makes sense for a class on social issues but not for an engi- 
neering class). 

Along this academic vein, Keith Morton makes a distinction between 
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two reasons for combining service and academic content in service-learning 
courses. Those courses designed specifically to assist students in reflecting 
on and learning from the service in which they are already engaged he labels 
seruice-centered courses. Those that have discipline and content objectives that 
the instructor decides can be more effectively reached by the inclusion of 
service Morton calls content-centered courses (1996). Service-centered courses 
are inductive and attempt, in David Kolb’s phrase, to “transform experience 
into knowledge” through reflection on the service (1984: 37). Morton suggests 
that the content-centered courses may include liberal education or values 
objectives, such as engaging students in a commitment to the common 
good, but they may not. Most frequently, he suggests, they include service 
because those who teach them think this is the best pedagogical approach 
to reach the learning objectives, “to enhance the knowledge and skills deter- 
mined to be important within an academic discipline” (1996: 278). 

Recent studies of service-learning by Eyler and Giles support the con- 
clusion that service-learning can be highly effective. Where course and com- 
munity service are well integrated, these components meet the academic 
goals of enhancing student understanding of course content and improving 
student critical-thinking skills (1999). Eyler and Giles contend this is because 
service provides the opportunity for students to use and apply the informa- 
tion and knowledge from their courses in real-world contexts, enabling 
them to gain a greater depth of understanding and improve their problem- 
solving abilities. 

Yet while it is true that service-learning is rightly seeking acaderqic 
credibility as a pedagogy, most advocates still do not see it as value neutral. 
At the very least, it represents an approach that tries to encourage partici- 
pating students to move out of the confines of a narrow self-interest and see 
that they are citizens who must be committed to the good of others as well. 
This is what responsible citizenship entails. 

Timothy Stanton and associates note that the term service-learning first 
appeared in publications of the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) in 
1969, in which the term is defined as “the accomplishment of tasks that 
meet genuine human needs in combination with conscious educational 
growth” (Stanton et al. 1999: 2). The authors suggest that the SREB’s concern 
was “with developing learning opportunities for students that were related 
to community service, community development, and social change” (1999: 
2). Thus, the early service-learning pioneers focused on the interrelationship 
among education, democracy, and service. Different pioneers attempted to 
answer one of three questions: (1) What is the purpose of education in a 
democracy? (2) How does education serve society? (3) What is the relation- 
ship between service and social change? While some pioneers focused on 
social justice or democratic education, most concerned themselves with 



education’s service to society. Evident in all three concerns, however, is that 
these early advocates did not see service-learning as value neutral. 

This same threefold focus exists today in ongoing discussions of the role 
of service in higher education. Academic goals and values goals are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary. Rhoads and Howard contend that 
service-learning “addresses fundamental issues related to the role of higher 
learning in fostering socially responsible and caring citizens” (1998: 1). 
Zlotkowski affirms that the development of such values among students is 
a critical component of any service-learning effort. It represents the soul or 
spirit of service-learning (1998: 84-85). Postmodern views of higher education 
realize that values will be advocated in every classroom. The only question 
is which values? Howard notes, “Service-learning’s goal of advancing stu- 
dents’ sense of social responsibility or commitment to the broader good con- 
flicts with the individualistic, self-orientation of the traditional classroom.” 
He also contends that this goal of “advancing students’ commitment to the 
greater good” is what distinguishes service-learning from other forms of 
experiential learning (1998: 23-24). 

A study by Giles and Eyler suggests that service-learning is effective in 
promoting such values. One of the most consistent findings of service-learn- 
ing research is an increase in social responsibility among students. “Students 
are more likely to see themselves as connected to their community, to value 
service, to endorse systemic approaches to social problems, to believe that 
communities can solve their problems, and to have greater racial tolerance 
when involved in service-learning” (1998: 66). 

Other advocates emphasize service-learning’s contribution to social 
welfare. Harkavy and Benson assert that the fundamental purpose of 
knowledge is to improve human welfare and that service-learning does this 
quite well (1998). Weigert has a similar view: Service-learning both advances 
knowledge and helps “to remedy the deficiencies in our common life” (1998: 
4 )- 

For others, the goal of service-learning is social change (or at least edu- 
cating students to be agents of social change). Eyler and Giles note that 
many service-learning practitioners favor such “transformational learning” 
— education that pushes people to question the assumptions that underlie 
social arrangements and to see how such assumptions contribute to social 
problems (1999: 132). They claim that the transformation of students’ per- 
spectives about these social arrangements is critical to their becoming 
aware of the need for social action to address such problems. Mendel-Reyes 
agrees. She contends that service-learning connects personal and political 
transformation: “Students transform themselves into citizens and their soci- 
ety into one that welcomes and promotes active citizenship” (1998: 34). 

This issue of social change highlights the debate about what form the 
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service in service-learning should take. Morton notes that some view service 
as a continuum from charity to project management to social change, with 
the latter being morally superior to the former (see p. 48 for a fuller defini- 
tion of each). In contrast, he suggests that we look at each form of service as 
its own paradigm, emerging from a particular worldview and ethos. Thus, 
each can have legitimacy so long as it is used with integrity (1995). 

Others are not so sure. A frequent concern with the charity approach is 
that such service is inherently paternalistic and reinforces unjust social 
arrangements. Hence, Jane Kendall and associates note, “A good service- 
learning program helps participants see their questions in the larger context 
of issues of social justice and social policy — rather than in the context of 
charity” (1990: 20). This is one feature of service-learning that distinguishes 
it from other approaches to community service. A second feature is that it 
emphasizes reciprocity — “the exchange of both giving and receiving 
between the ‘server’ and the person or group ‘being served’” (1990: 21-22). In 
this way, professors who implement service-learning avoid the paternalism 
inherent in many charity-based community service programs. 

While this debate will undoubtedly continue, clearly both positions 
agree that service-learning makes some normative claims and value com- 
mitments. Thus, as a form of experiential learning, it can rarely (if ever) be 
value neutral. It seeks to educate students for citizenship and for commit- 
ment to the broader social good. It teaches about education’s responsibility 
for the welfare of the community and education’s role in promoting social 
change. Indeed, it implicitly critiques higher education as an allegedly value- 
neutral enterprise. 



Service-Learning in Religious Studies: Educational or 
Transformational? 



In light of the discussions above, why would teachers of religion want to use 
service-learning in their classed? Is it an appropriate pedagogical tool for 
those interested in the science of religion who seek to bracket out questions 
of values and norms in the interest of knowledge for knowledge’s sake? Can 
the “objectivist” use service-learning for her or his own purposes in spite of 
the expressed values orientation of service-learning advocates? Or is ser- 
vice-learning best employed by those who see religion as a phenomenon 
that has the potential to change lives? Or for those who want to use it to 
sharpen the critical, ethical, and moral edge religious studies can offer soci- 
ety and to encourage the moral development of students and the well-being 
of society? 

To get at answers to these ques' ' , I conducted a survey among pro- 
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fessors of religion who currently use service-learning as a pedagogical tool 
in their classes. I sent out more than 80 surveys to religious studies depart- 
ments and colleagues at different colleges and universities across the coun- 
try. I included participants from the conference “A Future of Service,” and I 
included religious studies departments that were at institutions that had 
commitments to community service as a part of their institutional mission. 
(Unfortunately in the latter instance, many departments responded that no 
members of their faculty utilized service-learning as a pedagogical tool. I 
can only speculate as to the reasons for this). 8 

While I make no claims about the empirical validity of the survey 
process, I did attempt to be geographically and institutionally diverse. Out of 
the 31 completed surveys I received, 20 percent came from the Southeast, 30 
percent from the Northeast, 33 percent from the Midwest, and 17 percent 
from the West. In addition, I sent surveys to three types of institutions: pri- 
vate church related, private nonchurch related, and public. Of those profes- 
sors who completed the survey, 67 percent taught in church -related institu- 
tions, 10 percent taught in private institutions, and 23 percent in public uni- 
versities. (The majority of the departments that responded that they did not 
use service-learning came from the nonchurch and public groups.) 

The survey brought important information to light. First, my colleagues 
in religious studies use service-learning in a wide range of classes. On the 
survey, I included biblical studies, theology, introduction to religion, ethics, 
world religions, and ritual studies. But the respondents also use service- 
learning in classes on peace and justice, women’s studies, peacemaking, reli- 
gion and ecology, religion and conflict, religion in America, African- 
American religion, death and dying, the Holocaust, and religion and public 
life. 

Second, I learned about the broad range of service opportunities provid- 
ed in the classes. Following Morton, I classified the service into three cate- 
gories: direct service, project, and advocacy (1996). Ninety-three (93) percent 
of the respondents indicated they connect students with direct service, 
including tutoring, mentoring, work in soup kitchens, day care, nursing 
homes, hospitals — even home building/rehab. Sixty-eight (68) percent 
involve students in projects, including community surveys/assessments, 
interviews, community organizing, and the like. Fifty-four (54) percent 
engage students in advocacy on political or social issues. 

The most important lessons from the survey, for the purposes of this 
paper, relate to the objectives professors have in using service-learning. I 
listed six objectives on the survey. The first two — to increase student under- 
standing/knowledge and to enhance student critical thinking — I labeled as 
educational goals and saw them as value neutral. They were more in keep- 
ing with the academic service-learning goals noted in the previous section. 
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The last four objectives — to change student values, to change student per- 
spectives on social issues, to encourage citizenship, and to promote social 
change — I considered to be normative. They included some value commit- 
ments on the part of the professor (about the course content or the purpose 
of higher education) or sought to promote some value change in students or 
their perspectives on social issues. (I also provided opportunity for respon- 
dents to note other objectives and to make comments — something I will 
discuss below.) 

The results indicate that professors who use service-learning in reli- 
gious studies courses clearly have educational goals in mind (93% of respon- 
dents sought to enhance student understanding/knowledge, 72% wanted to 
improve critical thinking). But this is only half the story. Most colleagues also 
have normative goals. They want to promote change in student values (55%) 
or student perspectives on social issues (72%), encourage citizenship (66%), 
and/or promote social change (62%). 

Why are these results significant? They suggest that professors in reli- 
gious studies use service-learning as more than simply a way to get students 
to increase their knowledge or enhance their critical-thinking skills, 
although it certainly does both. In addition, professors find in this pedagogy 
a way to engage students more fully in religion as a subject and to connect 
their knowledge and their actions with critical social issues. To flesh out the 
normative goals that professors have for using service-learning, let me ana- 
lyze some of the comments they made on the survey. 

Some professors who use service-learning concurred with Frisina’s 
argument that the study of religion provides a critical moral edge with 
which students can assess themselves, cultural values, and social structures 
(see above). Many comments by respondents echoed the notion that service 
leads students to “critical self-assessment of personal and social presuppo- 
sitions.” Service-learning is a way to “clarify student values,” if not to change 
them, and to “challenge stereotypes” students hold, even if not always suc- 
cessfully. Service-learning in religious studies enables professors to chal- 
lenge the individualistic mind-set of contemporary society by showing that 
“religion is communal.” It is an avenue for “consciousness raising about 
diversity.” Moreover, by connecting a religious text with current social issues, 
service-learning enables teachers and students “to critique societal points of 
view and structures.” 

The respondents also expressed the belief that higher education is about 
more than the generation and transmission of knowledge. It includes con- 
cern for the moral and spiritual development of students and their role in 
contributing to the common good. Some respondents chose service-learning 
as a vehicle to enable their students to live a life of greater integrity, where 
their beliefs and their actions find coherence and wholeness. One professor, 
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who uses service-learning in Bible and theology classes, wanted to help stu- 
dents make the “connection between Christian values, to be hearers and 
doers.” Another encouraged students “to integrate theological concepts with 
life.” One professor said she wants students to “appreciate the connection 
between religious beliefs and social action.” This occurs best, another wrote, 
by connecting students with “committed practitioners,” as service-learning 
does. This approach not only transforms students but also pushes those who 
teach it toward a relational epistemology. Asserted one respondent, “Service- 
learning transforms the study of religion, allowing the word and the text to 
be intimately related to the deed.” 

The focus of such deeds is on the needs of others and on the common 
good. Parker Palmer suggests that we, as teachers, must honor a vital need 
in our students “to be introduced to a world larger than their own experi- 
ences and egos, a world that expands their personal boundaries and 
enlarges their sense of community” (1998: 120). Through service-learning, 
respondents seek to “encourage reflection on social responsibility,” “encour- 
age doing for others,” and “motivate civic engagement.” The “hands-on prac- 
tical experience” service provides can “change students’ lives by . . . strength- 
ening identity and community involvement.” The power of service-learning 
can be seen in its ability to “increase student confidence to be actively 
involved,” while it also enhances their understanding and practice of “reci- 
procity.” Furthermore, such civic engagement is as crucial for poor and work- 
ing-class students as it is for students who are financially privileged: “It is 
critical for them to also see themselves as responsible for the ethical and 
spiritual health of their communities.” The hope of many respondents was 
that “changing values will lead to social change." Indeed, several suggested 
that this pedagogical approach, this experiential way of knowing, is critical 
for learning and for the outcomes they seek to engender. I think they also 
implied that this experiential way of exploring religion is essential to under- 
standing the essence of religion. In the words of one respondent, “Religion is 
a natural discipline for service-learning.” 

Some might assume that the type of institution at which one teaches 
would have a significant impact on one’s objectives — that, for example, 
normative objectives would be more important for church-related institu- 
tions, less so for public and private schools. But according to my limited 
survey, this is not the case. In public universities, 83 percent of respondents 
sought some normative goals, 85 percent in church-related institutions, and 
100 percent in private institutions (see Charles Strain’s argument elsewhere 
in this volume that mission statements, are key in promoting faculty use of 
service-learning). 

Even for those few respondents who felt that the purpose of the service 
was solely educational and not normative — i.e., to provide an experiential 
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base from which to achieve content objectives — I suspect there still was 
some normative agenda. Otherwise, incorporating service really makes little 
sense. The word service is itself so value laden for many people that its very 
use raises questions. (One instructor, who does not use service-learning in 
her courses, asked whether it was possible to do service-learning without 
inherently being paternalistic.) Would it not be more appropriate to engage 
students in experiences that do not include a service component if one 
wanted to avoid any normative implications? 

While it is impossible to answer this question definitively from the com- 
ments on the surveys, I would suggest that perhaps professors utilize a ser- 
vice component because they intuitively understand the impact such an 
experience can have on all involved. David Kolb has written that experience 
has two dimensions: one subjective and personal, the other objective and 
environmental. These two dimensions interrelate and interpenetrate each 
other, and once they become related, they both are “essentially changed” 
(1984: 36). So while many service-learning practitioners may not “intend” to 
change either their students or the environment, they know such change is 
inevitable. (Of course, as one respondent noted, service-learning is a risky 
business. The change that occurs may not always be what one hoped for.) 

Finally, aside from epistemological and pedagogical issues — objective 
and individualistic versus experiential and relational — the survey also 
raised operational questions. Respondents were asked to assess what most 
contributed to the success or failure of service -learning in their courses. All 
agreed that success depends upon the effective integration of the service and 
the classroom experience. This means that the service should be related to 
course objectives, readings, and discussions and that students should engage 
in high-quality reflections on the theoretical implications of their service. 

Equally important, however, is support from the community and the 
institution. Almost all respondents agreed that good, quality placements 
were essential to the success of service-learning. They also indicated that 
having departmental and institutional support made their job much easier. 
Some respondents noted that having service-learning or community service 
directors on their campus, professional staff whose role it is to secure place- 
ments and to work with the community organizations, was key to success. 
Others suggested that having students who had already successfully partici- 
pated in a service-learning course work with them as tutors/mentors was 
crucial. 

The main point here is that even if one is epistemologically and peda- 
gogically receptive to service-learning (a matter of the will), one still needs 
support from one’s colleagues, one’s institution, and one’s community for 
such an undertaking to be successful (a matter of the way) (again, see 
Charles Strain’s essay). 
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Conclusion 



Should professors in religious studies use service-learning? Parker Palmer 
contends that the choice of pedagogical technique should flow from the 
identity and integrity of the teacher. His point is that teachers do not simply 
teach what they know but who they are. To teach well, we should have some 
sense of who we are and of the nature of our discipline, and our technique 
should flow from that sense of identity, from the “heart” of the teacher (1998: 
23-25). Another way he frames this issue is that there should be coherence 
between our epistemology and our pedagogy (and our ethics). If, as a teacher 
of religion, one feels that a scientific approach to religious studies is the only 
valid approach and that the purpose of higher education is fundamentally 
to generate and transmit knowledge, it is difficult to see why or how one 
would use service-learning. As a pedagogical tool, it does not simply aid the 
intellectual development of students; it also contributes to their moral 
development and to the well-being of the community. Moreover, as a form of 
experiential education, it implies that experience is itself critical in the edu- 
cational process — a notion that many who adopt an objectivist epistemol- 
ogy deny. 

However, if one’s approach to the study of religion is relational, if one 
thinks that experience can contribute significantly to that study, and if one 
believes that higher education has normative as well as intellectual goals, 
then service-learning may be an appropriate pedagogy (though not the only 
one). 9 According to the survey I conducted, service-learning has provided a 
valuable way for teachers of religion to engage religious phenomena and 
critical social issues and to enable students to connect their learning with 
their world. Such engagement may actually require an experiential 
approach to the discipline, not only for the teacher but also for the student. 
In this way, religion as a subject can once again become a “live option,” a phe- 
nomenon with the potential to change lives. 



Notes 

1. See, for example, Hart 1991 and Ogden 1995 for two perspectives on this debate. 

2. Juschka suggests that this is really a “non-identity” (1997). The “non-identity” of the 
social scientist has also led some to question whether one could even call religious 
studies a discipline. Tim Fitzgerald argues that it really offers nothing distinct from 
social scientific approaches to the study of religion (as quoted in Juschka 1997: 8). If 
this is the case, he argues, then why even have religious studies as a distinct and sep- 
arate entity on the college campus? 
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3. Russell McCutcheon defines religious studies as “the effort to define and secure an 
institutional space by developing an objective science of religion clearly demarcated 
from the confessional practice of religion” (quoted in Juschka 1997: 9). 

4. Wiebe writes, “The sciences . . . espouse a search for objective knowledge of the 
world and involve a conscious attempt to avoid (or at least minimize) idiosyncrasy 
and bias in that search” (1998: 96). 

5. See, for example, the treatment provided in Ring et al. 1998. 

6. In addition to the epistemological and pedagogical concerns noted here, Frisina 
points to a concern for institutional survival. Many question the value of religious 
studies in today’s higher education context, a context in which religious studies facul- 
ty are losing support from both above and below. Academic administrators and deans 
are shifting resources away from this area, and students are not choosing religious 
studies as a major. To be sure, this is not a problem for religious studies alone but a 
problem for all of the humanities. But in such a context, it is especially important 
that religious studies faculty defend their place in higher education by reclaiming 
their contributions to the moral well-being of both students and communities. As 
Frisina has noted, “If we were to remove the ethical and moral challenge that has 
always been at the heart of what we do, all that would be left is mere fluff, a bit of 
style and not much more. In the end I do not think that will be sufficient to sustain 
us before a skeptical public that needs good reasons to continue supporting us” (1997: 
30). 

7. Although they emphasize the academic aspect, they also emphasize that service- 
learning represents a pedagogical shift. Howard argues that service-learning actually 
“raises the pedagogical bar” by placing responsibility on students themselves for cre- 
ating knowledge and by bringing into the picture educators other than the instructor 
(1998: 23). Morton suggests that because “they place students’ interpretations of expe- 
rience at the center of teaching, service-learning courses are, in essence, countercul- 
tural” (1996: 279). 

8. One reason may be that professors in those schools do not appreciate the value of 
service-learning because they have a scientific approach to the study of religion or 
are not persuaded that service-learning is an effective educational strategy. A second 
may be that, although the institutional missions of research universities may encour- 
age effective teaching and community service, such institutions remain at their core 
research universities. Hence, service-related teaching may not be rewarded, and facul- 
ty members may run tenure and promotion risks if they spend too much time on 
anything other than research and publication. 

9. One respondent noted service-learning’s affinity with liberatory and critical peda- 
gogies. For a discussion of their use in a religious studies classroom, see Pippin 1998. 
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Creating the Engaged University: Service- 
Learning, Religious Studies, and Institutional Mission 

by Charles R. Strain 



Ecology and Mission 

Coyote says, "You people should stay put here, learn your place, do good 

things. Me, I’m traveling on. (Snyder 1996: 121) 1 

Coyote, that old trickster, is a familiar character to scholars in religious stud- 
ies. Beat poet and Buddhist practitioner Gary Snyder’s version of Coyote is 
steeped in ambiguity I suggest that we consider Coyote as a metaphor for 
our ambivalence regarding our own institutions. For better or for worse, 
most of us, given the limited professional mobility in the humanities, will 
stay put for large chunks of time in a very few places. We will consider our- 
selves lucky compared with our colleagues who will wander from one non- 
tenure-track position to another. But I suspect most of us will nurture the 
illusion of the fetterless freedom that Snyder’s Coyote represents. 

The word mission in the title of this essay, however, implies that there is 
also something vital and necessary in traveling on. Coyote challenges those 
of us who have adopted a monolithic model of professional life based on our 
graduate school socialization, those of us perplexed and perhaps a bit 
resentful when our institution — indeed, when higher education itself — 
starts yanking out the tent stakes and loading up the wagons. Service-learn- 
ing, I will suggest, is one of those crucibles of change in which these com- 
plex, “Coyotean” dynamics play themselves out in many of our colleges and 
universities. It is also one of the forms of engaged learning where, to use 
another mobile metaphor from Snyder, we are both “on the path” and “off 
the trail” (1990: 151-154). 

“Stay put?” we may ask. “Learn your place?” If only it were that simple. 
Close to 40 years after the Supreme Court decision that opened the door to 
the comparative study of religion in public universities, all too many reli- 
gious studies faculty members feel all too much like real coyotes, skulking 
around on the edges of the “real” academy. We hunger for legitimacy, a place 
around the campfire, not in the shadowlands. Those of us in religious-affili- 
ated institutions share this feeling scarcely less than do our colleagues in 
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secular universities. The fierce debates about the discipline of religious stud- 
ies have always struck me as having less to do with academic rigor and more 
about hoping to come in from the margins (see Fred Glennon’s essay else- 
where in this volume). 

In such a context, a discussion of the role of service-learning within the 
discipline of religious studies can be particularly problematic. Service-learn- 
ing, as I have already hinted, is more than pedagogy. Service -learning is not 
about staying put; it is about moving on. While some argue forcefully that 
service-learning is adaptable to what has come to be considered a “tradi- 
tional” understanding of the academic enterprise, I will portray and reflect 
upon it as part of a profound reconsideration of the meaning and tasks of 
education; in short, as part of redefining institutional mission. 2 Viewed in 
this way, service-learning calls into question the epistemological certitudes 
that peg the academic tent, revealing them in their historicity. It thereby 
affects all disciplines. In a time of change, it may be just as well that we have 
no cozy place by the campfire to forfeit. 

The Transformation of Mission in Higher Education 

Staying put implies checking out the territory. Where are we? What is going 
on? Mission, on the other hand, implies movement. Where have we been? 
Where are we headed? The late Ernest Boyer, former U.S. secretary of edu- 
cation and then head of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, was for many years the most reliable scout in higher education. 
Boyer argued that in the post-World War II period, the GI Bill, along with the 
social changes that marked the last half of the 20th century, transformed 
higher education “from an elite to a mass system." “Ironically, at the very 
time America’s higher education institutions were becoming more open and 
inclusive,” Boyer noted, “the culture of the professoriate was becoming more 
hierarchical and restrictive” (1990: 11-13). 

Thus in a few decades, priorities in higher education were significantly 
realigned. The emphasis on undergraduate education was being overshad- 
owed by the European university tradition with its emphasis on graduate 
education and research. (1990: 11-13) 

The decision of the cold war national security state to harness the 
potential of university-based research abetted what some scholars have 
called “the academic revolution” (Jenks and Riesman 1968) — a sea change 
“that put many comprehensive universities on a uniform path to a faculty- 
centered/research-centered model of scholarship and created mission 
creep” (Holland 1999: 53). Mission creep is the attempt to emulate a single 
model successfully developed by a few, very elite institutions that have the 
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resources to replicate the European research university. In the hope of 
attracting noted scholars, external funding, and national prestige, institu- 
tions resort to mimicry. From an ecological standpoint, this is the higher 
education equivalent of unchecked suburban growth with its malls, 
expressways, and prefab communities invading corn fields, wetlands, and 
forests. Mission creep undermines generative diversity. It is the opposite of 
what Buddhists call mindfulness. Genuine mindfulness, Snyder insists, pays 
attention to place, to what will flourish and what will not in this place. It is 
a “field-sensing of the world” (1980: 107-108, 141). 

In the aftermath of the cold war, a skeptical public — including state leg- 
islators, corporate leaders, parents of college-bound children, and working 
adults completing their degrees — has questioned the priorities that mark 
this historical hybrid of academic aspiration and national security policy. It 
was, above all, Ernest Boyer who in 1994 pointed the way back to a diversity 
of models with his call to create “the New American College.” Boyer sought a 
regeneration of the land-grant tradition with its fusion of education and pub- 
lic service and its productive pattern of research applied to local needs (1994: 
A48). Boyer was, in fact, echoing a long- neglected challenge by Clark Kerr in 
the late 1960s to create “urban grant” institutions (Kerr 1991: chap. 25). The 
engaged college in Boyer’s definition would be responsive to local needs, “con- 
necting the rich resources of our university to our most pressing social, civic, 
and ethical problems, to our children, to our schools, . . . and to our cities.” In 
Boyer’s capacious vision, engagement was not a one-way relationship: 

I’m convinced that . . . engagement also means creating a special climate - 
in which the academic and civic cultures communicate more continuously 
and more creatively with each other, helping to enlarge . . . the universe of 
human discourse and enriching the quality of life for all of us. 3 

Coming at the end of the cold war era, Boyer’s call precipitated a 
rethinking of the public purposes of higher education. Leaders in many insti- 
tutions echoed this call. In spring 1996, to cite but one example, Richard 
Meister, DePaul University’s executive vice president for academic affairs, 
launched a university-wide discussion by playing upon the title of Boyer’s 
article: 

I believe that DePaul can be the New American University: a model of a 
university that serves the "public good.” ... In this university, teaching and 
learning are primary; scholarship is broadly defined; interdisciplinary work 
is encouraged; and service to the larger society is part of the mission. . . . 
Faculty, staff, and students are representative of the larger society. The def- 
inition of faculty is also broadened: faculty are both mentors and academ- 
ic leaders of this university, with the responsibility of learning being shared 
with staff and students. (Master 1996: 3f 
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Boyer and those who heeded his call successfully dislodged the domi- 
nant model of higher education. Staying put now meant moving on. 

Service-Learning and Institutional Mission 

Institutional missions, when effective, mediate. They distill local history and 
tradition, linking past to future. They also mediate between public expecta- 
tions of the academy and the purposes articulated by the faculty and staff 
who inhabit it. The purpose of this mediation is action. It is to descriptions 
of institutional mission that proponents of service-learning frequently look 
for a “legitimizing hook” upon which they can hang their hopes and propos- 
als for institutional support. In public and private, religiously affiliated and 
secular institutions, the hook is almost always there: 

Founded in 1855 as the nation’s first land-grant university, [Michigan State 
University] served as the prototype for 69 land-grant institutions later 
established under the Morrill Act of 1862. . . . Central to the university’s 
land-grant mission is service to the state, the nation, and the world. Public 
service and extension missions are fulfilled by long-standing commitments 
to international development find education and an extensive lifelong edu- 
cation effort throughout the state, (http://www.msw.edu/dis/ 
pacts/FIB.htm#MSU) 

Oberlin was the first college to grant undergraduate degrees to women.. 
Historically a leader in the education of African Americans, Oberlin’s her- 
itage is one of respect for the individual and active concern for the larger 
society. Recognizing that diversity broadens perspectives, Oberlin recruits 
culturally, economically, geographically, and racially diverse students of 
promise, whose interaction fosters effective, concerned participation in the 
larger society, so characteristic of Oberlin graduates. . . . Oberlin College 
[aims] ... to expand [its students’] social awareness, social responsibility, 
and capacity for moral judgment so as to prepare them for intelligent and 
useful response to the present and future demands of society. (Course cat- 
alogue, 1997-98) 

[Boston] University’s learning environment is further enriched by an extra- 
ordinary array of direct involvements with the broader artistic, economic, 
social, intellectual, and educational life of the community. These relation- 
ships provide a distinctly practical edge to the University’s educational and 
research programs, while enhancing the life and vitality of one of the 
world’s great cities. (http://www.bu.edu.about) 
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The mission of Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis is to 
serve as a model for collaboration and multi-disciplinary work through 
partnerships with Indiana University and Purdue University and the com- 
munity, drawing upon the distinctive strengths of the academic health sci- 
ences and the resources of the capital city and state. (http://www.jaguars. 
iupui.edu/plan/mismay.html) 

Boston College draws inspiration for its academic societal mission from its 
distinctive religious tradition. As a Catholic and Jesuit university, it is root- 
ed in a world view that encounters God in all creation and through all 
human activity, especially in the search for truth in every discipline, in the 
desire to learn, and in the call to live justly together. . . . Boston College pur- 
sues this distinctive mission . . . by fostering the rigorous intellectual devel- 
opment and the religious, ethical, and personal formation of its undergrad- 
uate, graduate, and professional students in order to prepare them for citi- 
zenship, service, and leadership in a global society, (http://www.bc.edu/ 
cwis/mission/mission.html) 

Rhodes [College] helps students to .. . cultivate an appropriate set of dis- 
positions and sensibilities. ... An appropriate set of dispositions and sen- 
sibilities includes the attributes of personal integrity and respect for one’s 
own abilities and values; respect for other persons and a concern for their 
dignity and welfare; a sense of community; an appreciation of cultural 
diversity. . . . Cultivation of that set of dispositions and sensibilities involves i 
. . . opportunities for participation in service projects that involve working 
with people from different social and economic backgrounds, in off-campus 
learning experiences here and abroad, (http://www.rhodes.edu/ 
defaultlhtmls/mission rev.html) 

In the case of Michigan State University and Oberlin College, distinctive 
historical traditions provide a secular rationale for engagement. An urban 
location, in the case of Boston University and Indiana University Purdue 
University Indianapolis, calls for an institutional response. Place is para- 
mount. In the case of Boston College and Rhodes College, religious and 
moral traditions shape the commitment to service. But note how these insti- 
tutions also add distinctive notes to these common ways of articulating a 
commitment to engagement with society. Boston University emphasizes “a 
distinctly practical edge” to its teaching and research; Oberlin points to a 
long tradition of socially committed alumni and alumnae. IUPUI emphasizes 
the strengths of its programs in the health sciences, while Michigan State 
points to the traditional extension services of a land-grant university. Boston 
College, as an institution connected with a religious order that has a global 
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mission and reach, emphasizes “leadership in a global society,” whereas 
Rhodes College, as a small liberal arts college with a personalistic emphasis, 
underlines the importance of cultivating the moral sensibilities of its stu- 
dents. In other words, there is more than a single rationale for service-learn- 
ing and community engagement, and such activity fits not only with the 
mission of a land-grant or a religiously affiliated institution but potentially 
with the mission of any college or university. 

At DePaul University, in similar fashion, it is the most particularistic 
aspect of our tradition — our history as a Vincentian institution — that has 
served to unify a variety of projects that engage the university with society. 
Our mission statement focusing on the “central purposes” of the university 
begins its discussion of service to the community in more or less generic 
terms: 

In meeting its public service responsibility, the university encourages fac- 
ulty, staff, and students to apply specialized expertise in ways that con- 
tribute to the social, economic, cultural, and ethical quality of life in the 
metropolitan area and beyond. 

But it is in speaking of the “distinguishing marks” of the university that the 
mission statement catches fire: 

Motivated by the example of St. Vincent, who instilled a love of God by 
leading his contemporaries in serving urgent human needs, the DePaul 
community is above all characterized by ... a sensitivity to and care for the 
needs of each other and of those served, with a special concern for the 
deprived members of society. DePaul University emphasizes the develop- 
ment of a full range of human capabilities and appreciation of higher edu- 
cation as a means to engage cultural, social, religious, and ethical values in 
service to others, (http://www.depaul.edu/mission.html) 

In our case, this “Vincentian commitment” is more than a legitimizing 
hook. It unifies people across a religious/secular border and across ideologi- 
cal dividing lines. It bridges differences in our institution. Given what I 
understand to be the service-learning movement’s rejection of narrow ideo- 
logical commitments, such a bridge concept is most useful . 5 

The utilitarian impulse to find a “legitimizing hook,” however, narrows 
the relationship between service-learning and institutional mission in 
unfortunate ways. If we heed Boyer’s challenge to create an engaged univer- 
sity, the mission, with its mediating concepts, should not be viewed so much 
as a hook — not even as a coat rack with lots of hooks — but as a fulcrum 
and service-learning as one multipronged lever to launch the university in a 
new, engaged direction. 

Levers without a fulcrum do not work. To realize the potential of an 
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institutional mission as a fulcrum, we need to free ourselves of the cynicism 
that declares all mission statements to be “just rhetoric, just PR.” This atti- 
tude assumes that faculty in particular are not guided by institutional 
imperatives, are not socialized into a particular academic culture. But as my 
discussion of the cold war university implies, we are willy-nilly the expres- 
sions of some academic culture with its imperatives, only it may be the cul- 
ture of our graduate institution. Our institutional mission, at some level of 
our awareness, is not “just rhetoric.” Whether that mission is appropriate to 
where we are is another matter. A mission, at its best, is the practice of 
mindfulness about this place at this time in its history with its distinctive 
potential before it. 

Barbara Holland, in an essay appropriately entitled “From Murky to 
Meaningful: The Role of Mission in Institutional Change,” argues a twofold 
thesis: first, that the shift from bland mission statements to ones with clear 
distinguishing marks is one prerequisite for institutional change and, sec- 
ond, that a specific commitment to community service has often been a 
vehicle for recovery of a distinctive institutional history that had been 
eclipsed by the dominance of a single “faculty-centered/research-centered" 
model of higher education (Holland 1999: 48-49, 53). In short, Holland sug- 
gests that the fulcrum and the lever are created interdependently. 

Holland shows how moving past a “murky” to a meaningful mission of 
engagement begins to affect (1) promotion, tenure, and hiring, (2) organiza- 
tional structures, (3) curriculum development, (4) faculty and community 
partnerships, and (5) the university’s self-presentation to external audi- 
ences. She draws a spectrum running from institutions whose murky mis- 
sion rhetoric has little or no institutional relevance to institutions whose 
articulate rhetoric pushes the institution toward “full integration” of service 
to the community as a defining aspect of its identity. While many institu- 
tions will struggle to reach the latter end of the spectrum, I believe that the 
spot on her spectrum one step below “full integration” is an attainable goal 
for many institutions. At this stage, mission rhetoric about engagement with 
the community will have led to (1) reformulation of promotion and tenure 
guidelines, (2) the creation of new organizational structures such as centers 
and institutes to support community partnerships, (3) a variety of course 
offerings, including service-learning, across curricula, (4) the involvement of 
senior faculty in such curricula, (5) the creation of active partnerships with 
community leaders, including their presence as adjunct instructors, and (6) 
a prominent place for such activities in communications to external audi- 
ences (Holland 1999: 60; cf. Holland 1997: 30-41). 

That is, to be sure, a rather ambitious agenda. Holland, however, sug- 
gests an alternative to trying to tackle all of these elements head on. 

In institutions seeking to enact a specific commitment to community 
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engagement as a valid component of the institutional mission, successful 
enactment of the role of community service most often occurs 
through the vehicle of the curriculum. Institutions that begin the 
exploration of community service by considering the implications for facul- 
ty roles and rewards rarely change anything, because to discuss roles and 
rewards in the abstract creates a limited conversation. In contrast, to match 
the educational enterprise of the institution to the mission is to support an 
experiential exploration by the faculty of the influence community engage- 
ment may have on their scholarship. (Holland 1999: 64) [emphasis added] 

Teaching, Holland believes, offers a “safe context” in which faculty can 
explore how community engagement may affect their scholarship. The 
expansion of teaching roles through new forms of curricula provides actual 
cases upon which to model revisions in the reward structure. New curricu- 
lar experiences create a demand within cohorts of students for further cur- 
ricular innovation. Curricular innovation allows faculty to slowly experience 
the benefits of working with a community partner (Holland 1999: 64-65). 
What I said before about institutional mission as fulcrum and service-learn- 
ing as one multipronged lever needs to be modified in light of Holland’s 
argument. Service-learning is, in many ways, the ideal lever for activating an 
institutional mission of engagement as the fulcrum of institutional change. 
As this book illustrates in the case of religious studies, service -learning can 
be adapted to virtually all disciplines. It affects faculty at the level of their 
daily work. Without initially challenging received models of scholarship, it 
does immediately transform classroom dynamics, opening up new sources 
of knowledge in the persons of student-practitioners, community leaders, 
and the general community that is served. 

Admittedly, this is an abstruse point. Let me illustrate it by examining 
the case of my own university. In summer 1997, DePaul adopted three strate- 
gic goals that give specific focus to different aspects of our mission: 

Goal I: To provide all full-time students a holistic education that will foster 
extraordinary learning opportunities through a highly diverse faculty, staff, 
and student body. . . . 

Goal II: To be a nationally and internationally recognized provider of the 
highest quality professional education for the adult, part-time student. . . . 

Goal III: To research, develop, deliver, and transfer innovative, educa- 
tionally related programs and services that will have significant social 
impact and will give concrete expression to the University’s Vincentian 
Mission. 

For the first time in its history, DePaul formulated its commitment to 
engagement with the community as an educational goal. In other words, 
service to the community was seen not as extraneous to its core mission but 
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as a form of teaching and scholarship. At DePaul, several dozen centers and 
institutes already ostensibly carry out this educational goal. But for the most 
part, regular faculty have not been actively involved in such activities, 
except for those heroic few faculty directors who by sheer dint of will have 
created the community partnerships we have. Merely stating this third edu- 
cational goal will not bring the work of these centers in from the fuzzy mar- 
gins of faculty consciousness. 

Thus, as part of a strategic planning process, we envisioned “communi- 
ty-based service-learning" as the vital link that would connect Goal III with 
the more traditional Goals I and II. In our plan and in its subsequent imple- 
mentation, faculty develop service-learning courses for general education 
and departmental curricula that basically further either Goal I or Goal II. 
They adopt a service-learning pedagogy because such an approach furthers 
the learning outcomes appropriate to Goal I or II. Simultaneously, service- 
learning brings Goal III into closer proximity to Goals I and II. We encourage 
centers and institutes with active community partnerships to become “bro- 
kers,” placing students appropriately in positions with affiliated community 
organizations. Benefiting from this brokerage, faculty become more familiar 
with the efforts of the centers. Students reinforce the work of the centers 
and provide tangible benefits to the community organizations. By creating 
these multiple connecting links, service-learning makes it possible for us to 
bring our institutional mission to engage society in from the margins. It goes 
beyond elevating service in all of its aspects to a level of equality with teach- 
ing and research; it actively reconceptualizes such service as an aspect of 
teaching and, subsequently, of research. 

Service-Learning and Religious Studies 

We religious studies faculty interminably lament our marginality within the 
university. Some scholars interpret our marginality as symptomatic of 
American higher education’s loss of “soul” (Marsden 1994). Others search for 
academic legitimacy by emphasizing disciplinary rigor and, to my mind, 
exaggerating the dispassionate objectivity of our methods and approaches. 6 
In either case, we intone a dreary litany, one that I have chanted as much as 
the next person. I will argue here that service-learning is one means of 
transforming an institution’s mission that offers religious studies an oppor- 
tunity to claim a leadership role within the pluralistic context of most 
institutions. 

First, a caveat: We should not choose the pedagogy of service-learning 
for any but intrinsic reasons. From a faculty member’s standpoint, the regu- 
lative reason must be that a service-learning course promotes learning. “Is 
any of this real?” a student in my Liberation Theology course asked some 
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time ago. This question arose regarding a syllabus that I had reconstructed 
because I knew the difficulties students had connecting with abstract theo- 
logical discourse. Students were reading a novel set in the context of the 
Salvadoran civil war, journalistic accounts, ethnographies, and sociological 
studies of Christian “base communities" and were viewing documentaries of 
Latin American religious life. Yet the question still returned, “Is any of this 
real?” When I began the process of turning the course into a service-learn- 
ing course, things changed. Students never questioned the reality of their 
service context, but they did begin to question all kinds of other things: 
What does service have to do with liberation? Does it aid or impede it? What 
is liberation anyhow? What do these utopian dreams have to do with the 
daily struggles of the people I serve? What are the limits of charitable 
actions? What are the limits of action in pursuit of social justice? And on 
and on. The course became “real” because the questions — each one of them 
directly related to the core issues of the course — arose out of an actual 
struggle on the part of the students to learn while serving. 

My students’ experiences in Liberation Theology, while highlighting the 
intrinsic reason for adopting service-learning as a pedagogy, also illustrate a 
distinctive contribution of religious studies courses, first, to a service-learn- 
ing program and, second, to the mission of an engaged university. What 
transformed my Liberation Theology course was not simply that the stu- 
dents were able to do something, to apply their skills to real problems. More 
fundamentally, they were asked to engage in a process of transformation 
that took place over time and demanded both internal and external change. 
The students I taught had to confront themselves as much as they ques- 
tioned their social context; they had to challenge their own level of commit- 
ment to lasting change as much as they did the more utopian elements of 
the course’s theoretical framework. In Buddhist terminology, the service 
context demanded of these students that they engage in a practice (a term 
that may be Buddhist but will be familiar to many traditions). For our pur- 
poses, any coherent set of actions that flow from an internalized value 
framework and not merely from instrumental goals, that impose a discipline 
upon the self, and that link interdependently inner and outer transforma- 
tion may be called a practice . 7 

A monk asked Dong-shan: "Is there a practice for people to follow?” Dong- 

shan answered: "When you become a real person, there is such a practice.” 

(Snyder 1990: 185) 

Gary Snyder’s version of a traditional Zen aphorism is one more Coyote 
trick up his Buddhist sleeve. If religious studies as a field has something dis- 
tinctive to offer, it is this sense of the subtle dynamics of genuine transfor- 
mation, an awareness of its paradoxes. Conversely, service-learning offers 
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students in religious studies classes an analogue to the forms of ultimate 
transformation that we study — without asking them to engage in an explic- 
itly religious practice. I have discovered that my students think more clear- 
ly about religiously motivated change when they themselves are engaged in 
practice. 

Reinhabiting the University 

Coyote moves on and leaves us — most tenured and tenure-track faculty 
that is: So where are we? What about us? What does this understanding of 
practice and service teach us? In the late 1960s, Snyder moved with his fam- 
ily to the Sierra Nevada to a place they called Kitkitdizze. They and others 
engaged in an environmental practice called bioregionalism. Bioregionalism is 
a multigenerational approach to reworking the relationship between people 
and place. It entails creating communities, engaging in political action, 
developing forms of right livelihood and sustainable practice; it entails the 
“field sensing samadhi of our neolithic forbears” (Snyder 1980: 107-108): 
“People are challenged to become ‘reinhabitory’ — that is, to become people 
who are learning to live and think ‘as if they were engaged with their place 
for the long future” (Snyder 1995: 246-247). From this standpoint, the tradi- 
tional model of the teacher-scholar engaging in a set of academic behaviors 
without any regard to institutional location is a form of mindlessness. 

At our 1999 American Academy of Religion conference on the future of 
service-learning in the field of religious studies, Barbara Patterson of Emory 
University raised some very trenchant questions. In my rough paraphrase 
she asked, Whose voices will begin to question our narrow mission state- 
ments? Will we include the voices of our community partners when we 
reshape those statements? What actions are necessary to be able to reaffirm 
our identity as institutions of higher education and not as poor replicas of a 
social service agency or a soup kitchen? In other words, can we stay “on the 
path” while moving “off the trail,” and, for that matter, how far off the trail 
can we go? (Patterson 1999) 

To raise these questions with the seriousness that Patterson does is 
already to answer her first question. Who else but those for whom Weber’s 
“free floating [read: disembodied] intellectual” is an illusion? Rather than 
bemoaning the lost forms of religious engagement of the confessional col- 
lege or lamenting the lack of respect for religious studies as a valid field of 
scholarship, why should religious studies scholars not lead the struggle to 
create a university in which a multitude of practices (the practice of teach- 
ing, the practice of scholarship, the practice of community service — all 
grasped in their spiritual dimensions) illuminate one another? 

If we assert our own voices and create forms of partnership with the 



various communities that surround us, of course we will need to include the 
voices of our community partners. Service-learning can lead the way here as 
well. The experiences of colleagues in many disciplines suggest that faculty 
will slowly let go of exclusive control over their courses as they work with 
their community partners. They build their relationships and trust grows. If 
we begin our work with this lever, we can gradually find meaningful ways to 
include community voices in strategic thinking and decision making at the 
university level. 

Finally, I must confess that I do not worry overly much about higher 
education’s losing its identity. More precisely, the possibility of losing one’s 
academic identity is not tied to experiential forms of education any more 
than to any other pedagogical form. Do we retain our identities as educa- 
tional institutions if we adhere to traditional pedagogies whose effectiveness 
in terms of student learning is called into question by empirical research? 
The passion for disciplined inquiry, the commitment to critical reflection, 
and the habits of a probing intelligence are either bred in our individual and 
collective bones or they are not. If they are, then we carry them with us as 
we go off whatever historical trail has been blazed before us. If they are not, 
even if we stick to the path we are headed nowhere. 

A “field sensing” mindfulness that balances these multiple considera- 
tions is a form of moral agency. However, let me add one more twist to this 
moral perspective on the practice of teaching. In the spring of 1996, a col- 
lection of articles in The Chronicle of Higher Education, called “The Widening 
Gap,” argued that higher education, which for an entire generation had been 
a vehicle of social mobility, had turned in a different direction. The argument 
referred not just to challenges to affirmative action but to two interlocking 
studies. According to the first study, the clearest indicator that you will 
attend college is household wealth. According to the second, the clearest 
indicator of your eventual level of wealth is your level of education (Burd 
et al. 1996: A10-A17). The self-reinforcing feedback loop implied by this 
research leads to the conclusion that the university, whatever its other func- 
tions, has become an agent of inequality, a wedge institution separating the 
haves and the have-nots. It consolidates one group’s hold on wealth as that 
group crosses generational divides, while becoming an increasingly remote 
and faint beacon of hope to the most disadvantaged members of our soci- 
ety. Even as many of us maintain our ideals and aspirations for a just world 
and strive to communicate them to our students, the very ground under our 
feet has shifted. Like tectonic plates, the universities within which we labor 
are moving relentlessly in a morally different direction. In this context, per- 
sistence in traditional roles as if we were neutral arbiters in a system of 
equal opportunity, rewarding students on their own merits, becomes a cul- 
pable form of mindlessness. Unless we are willing to accept the “widening 
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gap,” we have no choice other than to apply some lever to the fulcrum of 
institutional engagement . 8 

Engagement with multiple communities is a challenge to all institutions 
of higher learning, public or private, research universities or small liberal 
colleges, religious and secular schools alike. To meet this challenge, we fac- 
ulty need to reinhabit our institutions and reclaim their traditions. 
Reinhabitation is a form of practice. Like Snyder, we need to form multigen- 
era tional communities within our institutions, work politically to steer them 
in new directions, and develop sustainable forms of engagement with the 
large community that will change our colleges and universities into agents 
of social transformation. 

In the Liberation Theology course I taught, we began to discuss the 
forms of inequality that prevail in our own place, our own institutions, our 
own university. As the students discussed the forms of practice that we fol- 
lowed in the service context, we also talked about the forms of practice we 
would need to create were the university truly to become engaged. Practice 
and place became interlocking concepts whether we were studying commu- 
nidades de base in Latin America, reflecting on our service context, or recon- 
sidering the meaning and task of higher education. The vision of service- 
learning in relationship to institutional mission that I have outlined arises 
out of these classroom experiences. It arises out of practice and place. It is 
about staying put, mindfully, and moving on. 



Notes 

1. Snyder's poem is entitled “Old Woodrat’s Stinky House.” My debt to Gary Snyder is 
reflected in Strain 1999. 

2. Along with numerous other efforts such as internship programs, problem-based 
learning, learning communities, collaborative learning projects, and faculty-student 
mentoring, I view service-learning as part of a broad-based movement to transform 
higher education that entails a reconceiving of faculty roles and faculty work. 

3. Boyer’s speech to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1995), “The 
Scholarship of Engagement,” is cited in Cambridge 1999: 175. 

4. Academic Affairs Quarterly is a DePaul University newsletter. For a public statement 
of this position, see also Meister 1998. 

5. 1 owe the notion of “bridge" to my colleague Frida Kemer Furman (1989: 103-104, 
113-114). 

6. For a recent lament of our lack of recognition as a discipline, one tempered by a 
graceful irony, see Wentz 1999. 
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7. For the contemporary classic Western conception of practice, see MacIntyre 1984. 
On the connection in the Buddhist context of inner and outer transformation, see 
Thurman 1998. On socially engaged Buddhism’s concept of a practice, see Kraft 1999. 

8. For the most recent discussion of the selective university as an agent of inequality, 
see Reich 2000. 
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Making Meaning: Reflections on Community, 
Service, and Learning 



by Keith Morton 



Community Service in Context 

We could begin a discussion about the relationship between service-learn- 
ing and the study of religion at many places, but I would like to focus here 
on the relationship between service-learning and the ways in which stu- 
dents make meaning. As a number of thoughtful scholars have observed, we 
have a reasonably adequate language for describing stages of cognitive, 
moral, and faith development in young college students (Chickering and 
Associates 1981; Fowler 1995; Gilligan 1982; Kohlberg and Turiel 1971; Parks 
1986; Perry 1970). Recently, however, Sharon Daloz Parks and some of her 
colleagues, notably Laurent Parks Daloz and Jim and Cheryl Keen (Daloz et 
al. 1996), have posed the question, What goes on in between the moments or 
plateaus we call “stages"? That is, what happens as someone moves from rel- 
ativism to committed relativism, from committed relativism to faith? I 
would like to describe here something of what I think happens in these “in 
between” spaces and times. 

I am primarily a cultural historian and storyteller and thus would like to 
ground my analysis in three types of stories and then attempt to draw them 
together. The first stories are brief sketches of the lives of Jane Addams and 
Dorothy Day, the second ones are stories based upon my experience and 
interviews with a number of people about their understanding of communi- 
ty and service, and the final stories are drawn from the experiences of stu- 
dents with whom I have worked. My use of stories is deliberate and related 
to what I think service can introduce into scholarship: It is an attempt to 
work from the particular to the general; it is an attempt to suspend judg- 
ment and leave room for paradox, mystery, and contradiction; it is an 
attempt to establish a link between the ways in which I believe people make 
meaning — through stories — and their lived experience; and finally, it is an 



Much of this chapter was originally prepared for a presentation at “A Future of 
Service: A National Conference on Service-Learning in Theology/Religious Studies,” 
November 18, 1999. 1 wish to thank Joe Favazza and Michael McLain for their invita- 
tion and assistance. 
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argument that we might usefully see service as a “text,” written concurrent- 
ly with a course. 

I want to place Addams’s and Day’s lives in context by noting that the 
phrase community service does not appear in American English vernacular 
until the late 1930s or early 1940s, despite work (much of it school based) 
that looks like what we would now call service-learning. 1 Where does this 
phrase, this work, come from? 

My guess is that community service appeared in common language pre- 
cisely at that moment when people could feel their sense of organic com- 
munity — the densely layered place of roots and histories and relationships 
— shifting profoundly. Such a sense of community gave way to a logic of the 
marketplace, where people were defined by their individual roles as con- 
sumers and public problems were increasingly treated as challenges for 
individual consumption. Between 1910 and 1945, the economy was trans- 
formed from one in which the primary problem was how to provide enough 
for everyone into one in which the problem was how to consume the surplus 
that was produced. People experience life as increasingly fragmented when 
perceived gaps between values and work, work and family, family and pub- 
lic life, grow. The thought I want to develop here is that the idea of commu- 
nity service represents an attempt — vestigial or not — to hang on to, or 
experience, or create, an authentic experience of community at that 
moment when people sense it is slipping away. In other words, people come 
to community service, in part, seeking a transformed understanding of 
themselves and the world they inhabit through experiences that will help 
them to make a whole out of a fragmented life. 

Service as Charity or Project: The Stories of Addams and Day 

Jane Addams and Dorothy Day 2 are the founders, in 1889 and 1933, respec- 
tively, of Hull House, a settlement in Chicago, and the Catholic Worker, a 
“house of hospitality” in New York City. While each of their stories is com- 
plicated and the women differ profoundly from each other, what is striking 
is that they each created a new institution that has become an archetype for 
the places in which some of our students now serve, and that they created 
these institutions as ways to reknit what they perceived as deeply frag- 
mented lives. 

Addams, attempting to deal with the reality of large-scale urban pover- 
ty, helped invent the multiservice community center, social work, and the 
nonprofit organization; she contributed greatly to sociology, to the theory 
and practice of community -based action research. Day invented, in the 
Catholic Worker, an intentional community of voluntary poverty that 
offered hospitality to anyone who asked for it and practiced a politics of wit- 



ness: speaking truth to power. She combined direct service and political 
activism around a core of personal integrity for more than 50 years, pro- 
foundly influencing generations of people, including Daniel Berrigan and 
Robert Coles. 3 1 want to explore how Addams and Day came to their work, 
consider what their decisions meant to them, and ask how their experiences 
inform my and/or my students’ experiences today. 

In her semiautobiographical Twenty Years at Hull House, Addams 
describes an inner and outer journey from college graduation to the found- 
ing of Hull House that took her eight years to complete, eight years of inde- 
cision and wandering, punctuated by periods of debilitating physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual struggle (Addams 1910: 61). At the end of this period, 
Addams decided to escape what she later termed the “snare of preparation” 
and act. “It was not until years afterward,” she wrote, “that I came upon 
Tolstoi’s phrase, ‘the snare of preparation,’ which he insists we spread before 
the feet of young people, hopelessly entangling them in a curious inactivity 
at the very period of life when they are longing to construct the world anew 
and to conform it to their own ideals” (1910: 74). She decided to step into the 
leading problems of the age and experience them firsthand, not as a dilet- 
tante but as someone committed to living the problems and being con- 
stantly aware of the suffering they caused. TWenty years later, she recalled: 

I had made up my mind that next day, whatever happened, I would begin 
to carry out my plan, if only by talking about it. I can well recall the stum- 
bling and uncertainty with which I finally set it forth. I told it in the fear of 
that most disheartening experience which is so apt to afflict our most cher-' 
ished plans when they are at last divulged, when we suddenly feel that 
there is nothing there to talk about, and as the golden dream slips through 
our fingers we are left to wonder at our own fatuous belief. (1910: 73-74) 

What is most striking is the degree to which Addams ’s resolution was • 
framed as a response to a single moment in her life, an experience she car- 
ried with her as a metaphor around which she composed her life. Early in 
her journey, she visited a poor section of East London and witnessed “two 
huge masses of ill-clad people clamoring” for food. A man’s hand reached up 
and caught a cabbage, and Addams watched him devour it. She describes 
him in language that makes it clear she understands that the man has been 
reduced to a feral, animal state. Her vision turned back to the mob, and her 
“final impression was not of ragged, tawdry clothing, nor of pinched and sal- 
low faces, but of myriads of hands, empty, pathetic, nerveless, and work- 
worn, showing white in the uncertain light of the street and clutching for- 
ward for food which was already unfit to eat” (1910: 62). 

How does one respond to an image so powerful that it calls into ques- 
tion the integrity of every other element in one’s life? “I have never since 
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been able to see a number of hands held upward," Addams confessed near- 
ly 30 years after the experience, “without a certain revival of this memory, a 
clutching at the heart reminiscent of the despair and resentment which 
seized me then” (1910: 62). This vision of the hands animates her subsequent 
decisions, becomes a metaphor for what is making a moral claim on her, and 
makes it a subjective necessity that she create something like the settle- 
ment as a way of making herself whole again. 

The particulars are different for Dorothy Day. 4 Her childhood was com- 
plicated and hard. As a young adult, she lived a bohemian life in New York 
as a writer, suffered an abortion, was divorced, had a friend die in her arms 
of a heroin overdose, and had a child as an unmarried mother, among other 
experiences. In 1923-24, following a period of deep depression and perhaps 
as an attempt to write herself into wholeness, she wrote and published an 
autobiographical novel, The Eleventh Virgin (Day 1924), describing many of her 
travails. It was a modest success, and she moved to Staten Island with her 
lover, Forster. They had a daughter together, and Day, marginally a Protestant 
and practically a nonbeliever, determined to have her daughter baptized a 
Catholic. This decision cost her Forster, an atheist and anarchist. She con- 
verted to Catholicism at the age of 31 and three years later, in 1933, found- 
ed the Catholic Worker with Peter Maurin. As different from Hull House as 
the Catholic Worker was and is, Day’s purpose in inventing it, I would argue, 
was much as Addams’s had been: to find a life of integrity through a com- 
munity consistent with her emergent spiritual values, one that integrated all 
the vocations she had tried: writer, journalist, nurse, activist, mother. It gave 
her a loving and platonic relationship with Maurin, and it literally allowed 
her, I would argue, to pull herself together. 

Yet another dimension of these stories speaks powerfully to us in the 
present: Addams and Day offered up sharp and powerful critiques of chari- 
ty. Addams, who anguished over what she referred to as “the charitable rela- 
tion,” claimed that “there is no point of contact in our modem experience 
which reveals more clearly the lack of that equality which democracy 
implies” (1899: 163). “The very need and existence of charity,” she cautioned, 
“deny us the consolation and freedom which democracy will at last give” 
(1899: 163). Charitable activity, in other words, grows in inverse proportion to 
genuine democracy. Hull House was not an experiment in human services 
but an experiment in democracy. Day said it more bluntly: “In our youth our 
hearts burned with the desire for justice and were revolted at the idea of 
doled-out charity. The word charity had become something to gag over, some- 
thing to shudder at” (1952: 87). She did not know then, she continued, that 
she would come to define her life by her attempt to know “the true meaning 
of the word” (1952: 87). 

How can care for others, or caritas, become something inimical to 
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